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PARISIAN MANNERS, 
A FURNISHED HOTEL. 
From the Literary Gaze'te. 


“ Dans cent ans, le monde subsistera encore en son entier; ce 
sera le meme théadtre et les mémes decorations : ce ne seront plus 
. dmes acteurs.°—La B 
les mémes acteurs.”—La Bruycre. 


(y= capital doubtless possesses many brilliant advan- 
tages, But, as good aud evil are always mingled to 
gether in this nether world, even Paris, as a place of 
residence, bas its serious inconveniences. I shall not 
attempt to analyse them all, bat will merely draw the 
attention of my readers to one of the thousand vexations 
to which the inhabitants of ancient Lutetia are exposed. 

Many streets in Paris bear the same name ; this gives rise 
to everlasting blunders. But it likewise happens, that several 
furnished hotels have adopted the same sign; and, as the 
distance between the one and the other is frequently con- 
siderable, what useless trouble and irreparable waste of time 
must result tohim who is misled by the similarity of de- 
nominations ? 

I happened last year to be charged with a commission to 
a certain Baron de Flattin, who left the country in the hope 
of making his fortune in the capital, J had been informed 
that he lodged at the Hotel deS.... inthe Rue de Rich- 
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elieu. From the precision of the address, | of course con- 
cluded that | should experience no difficulty in finding bim. 
I called at the Hotel deS....and to, my astonishmest, 
the porter informed me that ro Baron de Flattin was there, 
and that no such person had ever lodged in the house. 

A furnished hotel is without doubt one of the most omu- 
sing subjects of observation. The whimsical variety of per- 
sons, faces, humours, languages, occupations, and baggage, 
all uader the same roof, present au inexhaustible fund of en- 
tertainment to the amateur of the interesting or the ridicu- 
Jous in human character. 

I was led into this reflection, on seeing a tall, thin gentic- 
man in black descend the staircase with slow solemnity. 
His eyes were carefully and consequentially fixed upon a 
little letter, bearing the ministerial seal. [ immediately re- 
cognized one of those rendezvous which expert petitioners so 
easily obtain, and which they regard as matters of the most 
weighty impertance. From the self-complacent smile of 
the serious looking geutieman at the Hotel de S..., he was 
evidently unaccustomed to receive favours of this kind. ‘The 
master of the hotel told me that be had but lately arrived 
trom the country ; but 1 could have guessed as much with- 
out his information, 

From the manner in which I gazed on this eccentric 
figure, the host probably thought Lbhad mistaken his lo !ger 
for the Baron wiiom Lhad come in quest of, and he pro: 
ceeded io give me the following whimsical account of him, 
‘** He is,” said he, “ one of those miserable beings for whom 
wnisfortune shows a particular alfection. He enjoyed an 
unimportant place in his province, which he lost through the 
officious interference of a friend who Decame his successor. 
He at least expected to retire on a pension : but, unluckily, 
he Wanted eigiieen days of the necessary term of service, 
With a scanty supply of cash, and beavily laden with letters 
of recommendation, he set out for the capital, where bis only 
acquaintance was a lellow collegian, whom be iad not seen 
for forty years, and who has pot shown himself very anxious 
torenew the intimacy which formeiiy subsisted between 
them. His whole time is occupied in making visits and pre- 
senting memorials to men in otlice,so that since bis ariiva! 
in Paris, be bas never laid aside his tall dress suit of black 
and gilt shoe buckles. He hasderived no advantage froin 
his recommendations, except two fits of indigestion, and an 
appointincnt, which he missed from having received the no- 
tification a day too late. In spite of al] his baulks, he still 
entertains hopes of ultimate success, and frequently reminds 
me of examples, which, | confess, are vot calculated to dis 
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courage him. On arriving here, he hired an expensive 
suite of apartments on the second floor, but knowing the 
state of his finances, I prevailed on bim to resign them to a 
rich English tradesman, to whoma six months’ residence in 
Paris had been prescribed as a cure for the spleen, This 
Englishman has lodged here about four days. He is a man 
who spends a considerable portion of his fortune in fits of 
passion. | have known him pay two or three large sums of 
money for the mere gratification of being ill-homoured, 

At this moment the ceremonious gentleman again passed 
by ; he bowed to the host, who kindly furnished him with 
an opportunity of letting us know that the minister expected 
him at eleven o'clock precisely; and, as if fearing that he 
had not perfectly understood him, he, iu a loud tone, ordered 
the driver of a fiacre which was standing at the door, to pros 
ceed speedily to his Excellency ’s the Minister «+ «ees 

The fiacie drove off, and in its hurry nesrly upset a buggy 
which at that moment stopped before the door of the hotel. 
A lady jumped out with a degree of precipitancy and agita- 
tion, which was readily accounted for by the accident she 
had so fortunately escaped. Her appearance presented none 
of the formality of the gentleman who tad just departed; 
she was wrapped in a loose pelisse,and a long English veil 
served at once to shield her countenance from the rays of 
the sun and the gaze of impertinent curiosity. She hastily 
entered the hotel, and without taruing her bead, half whis- 
pered to the porter++++ “ The Colonel” being his relation, 
no doubt. From the gracefuluess of her deportment, the 
elasticity of her figure, the melodiousness of tier voice, which 
I was certain could only belong to a yonng and pretty woman, 
and above ail the turn of a pretty little foot, the only charm 
which the prudish coquetry of Madame-+e++ permitied ber 
to display; L could not help congratulating the family of the 
Colonel on possessing so charming a relation. 

Having again assured me thatthe Baron de Flittin had 
never been a resident in the Hotel de S--++, the host referred 
me tohis wite, who he said kept an exact register of tra 
vellers, and could therefore furnish we with more correct in- 
formation ou the subject of my enquiry. 

Madame P++++,who was some years younger than her 
husband, was aiz agreeable looking branette 3 but fearing lest 
her embonpoint might indiscreetiy betray her age: she en- 
deavoured to maintain her pretensivus tu youth by imitating 
the follies of childhood, Her dress was at least thirty years 
younger than she was. Llasked for the Baron de Fiattin. 
“ The Baron de Flattin 7” repeated a man who was adjust- 
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ing lis cravat before a looking glass,and whom [ had not 
before perceived, ‘* No such person bas lodged in this house 
during the three years that I have resided in it.” Without 
waiting for an answer, my gentleman took up his hat and 
gloves, drepped arespectful kiss on the hand of bis fair 
hostess, aud went out with a smile, declaring that he “ should 
not return alone.” 

I have since learned that this man constitutes a portion of 
the household furniture; in which quality he bad previously 
belonged to two different hotel-keepers. Valentine Doreey, 
who was once a gentleman, both by education and fortune, 
still retains some remnaots of the polished manners which 
he acquired in the days of his prosperity, although reduced 
to the necessity of paying for his board and lodging by com- 
plaisance and boo-mots. He has travelled through every 
part of France, and maintains a correspondence with several 
distinguisbed individuals in the principal cities of the king- 
dom. He keeps a correct list of thedeparture and arrival 
of travellers whom he brings as lodgers to the hotel deS---- 
lt costs him nothing to preserve the good graces of Macame, 
except a few delicate civiliiies— writing a periodical son- 
net on her birth-day, &e. 

Madaine P-+++ good-naturedly gave me the following 
description of her lodgers, to prove there was no individual 
inher bouse who presented the most distant trait of resem. 
blance to the Baron. 

“* The first floor,” said she, “ is oecupied by a merchant 
from Lyons, who came to Paris on business. In some 
country-towns, however, all business is transacted at the 
theatre, and M. D has not yet laid aside his provincial 
habits. Le has chosen the pit of the Opera as the centre of 
his commereial relations. L suspect he has turned his resi- 
dence iu Paris toa profitable account; for he at first in- 
teuded to remain here only a week, and we have been 
honoured with his company for the fast three months. He 
is an extremely civil man, a friend to good order and good 
manners, and never tails to give us intimation when invita- 
tious oblige him to be out late. Two years ago, his lady 
occupied the same apartments for about six months, and 
we expect her here again whenever her husband returns to 
Lyons. 

* The apartment on the opposite side of the staircase is 
engaged by a lady who came to Parisfor her pleasure, and 
who fell sick the day after her arrival, The good lady will 
return home as soon as her health permits, alter having seen 
the capital, from her chamber window. So much for he: 
pleasure jaunt. 
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On the second floor we have an Englishman.” “ Your 
husband has already described him to me.” “ His neighbour 
is a country lawyer, who came to Paristo learn the art of 
public speaking. Next to hin isa young lady, an extremely 
interesting creature, who possesses the most bril! lant uccome 
plis hmenta and an amiable disposition, She is an orphan. 
A young man, the captain of a bussar regiment, who b lougs 
tua distinguis shed family, has already le other iis name, aud 
intenc's shortly to give her his ‘alee They are the prettiest 
couple you ever set eves on; and their marriage will be 
the first that was ever celebrated in mV Honse, 

« No. 6, on the third story is ercupied by a Colonel of 
Dragoons : he came to Paris for the recovery of his heaith, 
and never stirs out, exceptin the evening ; he cannot, howe 
ever, reasonably complain of couut during the day time ; 
for he reccives more visitors thanall tie rest of the lodgers 
inthe house. In No.7, is an old lady, who is suing for 
divorce, under pretence that she can no longer live wih a 
saan to whom she las been married for forty-iwo years. No, 
8, isat present vacant. A melancholy event lately took 
place in this hotel. You shall hear it. A young gentleman, 
the son of ariel farmer in the neighbonrhood of Angouleme, 
lately came to reside heve. Hhis family bad seat him to Paris 
io finish his education, ‘The wnfortunate young man, who 
was a slave to a fatal peesion for qaming, one evening losta 
considerabie sums of money at play, ind, ina fit of phrenzy, 
committed suicide! This business has proved a serious loss 
to us,” added Madame P --++-with a sigh “ for [have never 
yet had the heart to lodge any body iu the apartment.” 

The “ dear M. Dorcey” now catered, preceded by a porter 
bearing a trunk, and with a young man leaning on his arm, 
ad This, ’ suid he, ‘is the son of my old and respected friend 
who is come to Paris for the purpose of forming his cha- 
racter, cultivating bis mind, polishing his manners, studying 
the fine arts, and tasting the delights of the capital, Where 
shall we lodge him?” In No.8. said 1, casting a glance on 
Madame P --++, who showed some astonishment at my 
answer; but first acquaint him with the fate of the young 
inan who lately occuyed it. ‘The sad story may disturb his 
repose for a few nights; but it will probably insure the hep- 
piness of the rest of his existence. 





INTERESTING EPITAPH. 


Ie ARL FITZWILLIAM has caused a splendid monument 
-4 to be lately erected in Caruew Church, to the me- 
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mory of William Wainwright, Esq. bis Lordship’s late agent 
in Ireland, on which is engraved the foliowing inscrip- 
tion :— 
Sacred to the memory of 
Witiiam Warnwrtent, Esq. 
Who on the Sth day of July, 1815, and the 74th year of bis 
age, closed an honourable lite, 
The last thirty-three years of which had been devoted 
to the management of the Wentworth es ates 
in freland ; 
In the discharge of which andertaking he properly felt that 
the welfare of the tenant was no less committed to 
his care, than the interest of the landlord. 

These two purposes, apparently oppenent and incompa- 
tible with each other, were, however, conjointly the objects 
ef his efforts, and in pursuing this difficult task of balancing 
impartially different interests, he had the rare happiness of 
giving satisfaction to both parties : and the tenant felt that 
his comtorts were well provided for, the landlord that his ins 
terests were fully considered : of bissuccess in both these 
points, the universal lamentation of the tenantry, and the 
deep regret of the landlord for his death, afford irretragable 
proof, 

He had long acted as a mayistrate in the county of Wick- 
low tothe great advantage of a district where jarring interests 
naturally give rise to petty feads, and to frequent appeals to 
magisterial influence ; on such occasions it was his prac- 
tice to Jay aside the authority of the magistrate, and to re- 
sort to the influence of the man, the common friend, the un- 
prejudiced, impartial arbiter, the just and equitable com- 
poser of differences: under his conciliating management 
this method seldom proved unsuccessful; and thus he attained 
the great object of his life, that of promoting the happiness 
of all those under his immediate care, by inspiring them with 
sentiments of good will towards each other, and by diffusing 
a spirit of general harmony. 

‘lo perpetuate the memory of a mind so benevolently dis- 
posed, of conduct so usefully beneficent, and at the same 
tume to record the deep sense entertained of bis exemplary 
fidelity, and in testimony of his unwearied attachment, 

This tablet is inscribed by William Earl Fitzwilliam, 





OPTICAL STRUCTURE OF ICE. 


We understand that Dr. Brewster, when examining the 
optical properties of ice, has found, that even large mas- 
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ses two or three inches thick, formed upon the surface of 
standing water, are as perfectly crystallized as rock crystal, 
or calcareous spar, all the axes of the elementary crystals 
corresponding with the axes of the hexaedral prisms being 
exactly paiallel to each other, and perpendicular to the hor- 
izontal surface. ‘This anexpected result was obtained by 
transmitting polarized lightthrough a plate of ice, in a 
direction perpendicular to its suclace. A series of beauti- 
ful concentric coloured rings, with a dark rectangular cross 
passing through their centre, were thus exhibited, and were 
of the opposite nature to those which Dr B. had some years 
ago discovered in beryl, the ruby, and other uinerals, 





Memoir of Rob Roy Macgregor, and some Branches of 
his Kamily. 


Continued from Page 1030. 


HE arbitrary and uncertain tenures, by which .pro- 

prietors in the Highlands held their lands and supe 
ported their consequence, for many ages, had, even at this 
late period of their history, scacely becu subjected to any 
material amendment. ‘Those laws formed for the protection 
of individual right, were in those regions but slightly re- 
garded, as their distance from the seats of government seemed 
tw place them beyond legal authority. Withour, therefore, 


_ any reliance upon statutes to enforce justice or repress vice, 
I 


the most powerful were the nost successful in suppressing 
inferior chieftains, and grasping vast territories fur them- 
selves, which frivolous aud uujust pretences were often con- 
sidered sufficient for the purpose. 

Against such acts of violence and Aniquity, though over 
looked by the indifference of government, did Rob Roy 
Macgregor mantally and openly draw bis sword. He was 
the strenuous opponeat of every deed of cruelty or breach 
of faith, especially if Committed upon those uuder the pres- 
sure of misfortune; the poor, the orphan, the widow, were 
those tor whom he stood boldly forward ,and was the avowed 
champion ; and lest bis own 1esources might vot be adequate 
to those charitable ends, be eutered into agreement with 
different proprietors for their mutual defence ; and a con- 
tract, founded upon this reciprocal basis, was entered into 
betwixt him and Bachanan of Arnprair, in 16935 and with 
the Campbells of Laswell, Glentalloch, Lashlochart, and 
Glenlyon, about the same time. 
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Contracts of cwadset, as it was called, were then a common 
practice in the Highlands, and many small proprietors were 
swallowed up by superiors, from the undue advantage which 
was taken under the supposed obligations of those agreements, 
Many flagitious means were adopted to evade and disannal 
the redeemable privileges of the proprietor, and from the 
extraordinary authority which a superior claimed over bis 
vassals during the feudal ages, it was scarcely possible for 
the inferior to resist hiis rapacity, or to defend his lawful 
heritage against such powerful odds. 

Upon one of those redeemable bonds of wadset were the 

Jands of Glengyle, when Rob Roy’s nephew succeeded to 
them. A neighbouring chieftain of the Campbells had lent a 
sum of money on them, in this way, which if not restored in 
ten years, the lands were to be the forfeiture, though the sum 
was not half their value. Rob knowing that every advantage 
would be taken of the contract, gave his nephew the money, 
and he went to retire the bond. ‘The period of redemption 
was exhausted to a few mouths; and under pretence that the 
bond could not then be found, the money was refused. Rob, 
in the meantime, had been employed in some other affair, 
and the matter having lain over, the bond was allowed to 
expire. ‘The holder of it sent a party to take possession of 
the estate in his name; got lims: If intefted on it in the com- 
mon form; and the owner, young Macgregor, was ordered 
to remove himself, his dependants, and cattle, in eight days. 
Rob would not suffer such treatinent; and having assembled 
his gidlies, set out to make restitution. ‘The nobleman whom 
he sought was then in Argyllshire, whither Rob procceded ; 
bot he met him travelling in Straubfillan took him prisoner, 
and carried him to a smail inn not far distant. He told his 
Lordship, that he would not part with him un il he produced 
the bond of Glengyle, and desired that be would instanily 
send for it to his castle. His Lordship knowias Rob’s di: 
position, and apprebensive of personal injury, agreed to vive 
it up when he got home; but our hero put no trust iu his 
promise, and he was forced to comply. ‘Two trustly men, 
along with two of Rob’s,were dispatched,and atthe end of two 
days returned with the bond. When it was delivered, luis 
Lordsbip demanded his money; but Rob would pay none, 
telling hin, that the sum was even too small a fine for the 
owirage he had atfempred, and that-he avelt be th uikfal it 
be escaped tn a sound skin. 

Prior to this transaction, and before Rob w:s noticed by 
thein, the family of Argyll, like some other mighty chiefs, 
were desirous of red ing the peisne barons withia their 
reach to servile dependence, and they seized upou the ands 
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of tho-e whodid not hold them by subordinate charters. 
For this purpose, a knighted eleve of the family’s was ap- 
pointed, and among other small estates, which he had by this 
iniquitous rule annexed to the property of Argyll, was one 
situated in Glendochart. Robsent his lads to Glenarchy to 
waylay this knight ; whom, having secured, they conveyed 
him towards Tyndrom, where Robmetthem. Iereproached 
the knight with his injastice,and made him sign a letter, 
restoring the lands'to the right owner; and when he had 
done this, be took him to Sr. Fillan’s Pool, near that place, 
and ducking bim heartily, told bim, that from the established 
virtues of that pool, a dip in it might improve the knight’s 
honour, so that he would not agaia rob a poor man of his 
land. 

To supply the wants of the poor with the means of the 
rich, was our hero’s greatest delight, and an appeal to his 
generosity, was never disregarded. On his way to meet 
Graham of Killearu, chamberlain of Montrose, as before 
stated : he gave a poor man money to pay three years’ rent, 
of which he was deficient; and when the man afterwards 
offered to repay the loan, he would not receive it,as he said 
he had got it back that same day from Koilearn. ‘Toa widow, 
who was also in arrears forthe rent of lier farm, he gave a 
receipt in name of Montrose, which was sustained, as that 
nobleman found it convenient sometines to smooth Rob’s 
hostility by overlookiag moderate offences. 

On the estate of Perth, a clansman of Rob’s occupied a 
farm on a regular lease; but ihe factor, Drummond of Blair- 
drummond, took occasion to break it, and the tenant was 
ordered to remove. Rob Roy, nearing the story, went to 
Drummond Castle to redress their grievance. Qn his arrival 
there, early on a morning, the first he met was Blairdrum- 
mound, in trent of the house, and knocking him down, with- 
out speaking a word, walked on tothe gate. Perth, who saw 
this from a window, immediately appeared, and, to soften 
Macgregor’s asperity, gave him a cordial welcome. He told 
Perth, thathe wanted no show of hospitality, he insisted 
ouly to get back the tack of which his namesake had been 
deprived, otherwise he would let loose his legions upon his 
property. Perth was tireatened into compliance, the lease 
was restured, and Rob sat down quietly, and breakfasted with 
the Earl. 

The cause of provocation whicn Macgregor sustained from 
Moutrose, by the alienation of lus estate of Craigrostan, as 
formerly mentioned, was aggravated by the dastardly treat- 
ment givea tohis wife by Killearn, in bis absence ; and it is 
Vou, B 
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not surprising, that he did every thing in his power to anroy 
them. In the gentle punishment he gave the latter for his 
unmanly outrage, we must admire his forbearance ;'but the 
impression which those nyatters seem, to have made on: his 
mind, constantly kept alive that spirit of opposition with 
which he regarded them ; and though he often had them 
in his power, he never intended to take personal révenge, 
preferring occasional retaliation on their property. 

In his depredatory incursions, cattle and meal appear to 
have been the chief articles of his attention. He scarcely 
raised any graip 6n his own farms,and when he, or any of 
his people, or any poor person, were in want of meal, he 
went toa store which Montrose had at Movline, ordered the 
quantity he required, gave the keeper a receipt for it, and 
made the tenant, with their horses, carry it to his house, or 
whereever else it was wanted. 

The more deliberately to carry on those inroads, he and 
his men, for he never had less than twelve, casually occupied 
a cave at the base of Ben Lomond, on the banks of the lake. 
This recess has it entrance near the water’s edge, among 
huge fragments of rock broken from that stupendous moun- 
tain, and fantastically diversified by the interspersion of 
brushwood, beath, and wild plants, matured in the desert 
luxuriance of solitude, 

But Rob, though generally favoured by fortanate incidents, 
could not always expect to get off with impunity ; and after 
having many things in bis.own way, he at length pressed so 
hard on Montrose, that he was constrained to call out a 
number of his people, who, headed by a confidential Gra- 
ham, and accompanied by some military, were sent forth te 
lay hold of Macgregor. Rob and his bund chanced 10 be 
absent when the Grahams assailed his house} but they learned 
the course be bad taken, and, by day-break next morning, 
arrived at Crinlarach, a public house in Strathfillan, where 
our hero and his mea had taken quarters for the night; he 
in the house, and they in ad adjourning barn. The Gra- 
hams did not waitto gain admission to the house, but broke 
open tbe door, Rob was instantly on his feet,and accoutred. 
Ile levelled them, man by man, as they came to the door,until 
his own lads, roused by the noise, attacked the Grahams in 
the rear with such hard knocks, that they rétreated to some 
distance, leaving behind them several of their party sorely 
wounded , aud Rob, having fortified bis men with a glass of 
whisky, ascended the bill towards Glenfallach. The Gra- 
hams, expecting to obtain some odvantage over them, fol- 
lowed at a little distance, till Rob’s mien stot’ some of the 
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military, and drowned one soldier in a mill-dam, when the 
Grahauis thought proper to withdraw. 


To be, continued. 





MEMOIR OF GENERAL KOSCIUSKO. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


HE life of Kosciusko, connected as it was with great 
events, will form a history; in the meantime the fol- 
Jowing sketch may be agreeable. 

Men who have defended the Jaws and independence of 
their native country, without dishonouring so just a cause by 
any unworthy aetion, or political crime, deserve that then 
memory ahould receive the homage of public respect at the 
time the tomb encloses their mortal remains. ‘To mention 
Kosciusko, isto mention a man who has been honoured 
even by those Sovereigns, against whom he fought in de- 
fence of the legitimate government of his country. 

General Thaddeus Kosciusko was descended trom a noble 
Polish family. He received his first education at the military 
school of Warsaw, and was afterwards sent abroad at the 
expense of that institution. He then visited France for the 
firsttime. Improved by the knowledge he had acquired in 
his travels, he returned io his native country inthe hope of 
devoting histalentsto her service. But the ardour of bis 
passions now threw him out of the career which he was 
afterwards destined to pursue with so much honour. An 
adventure, which arose out of the attachment, entertained 
by young Kosciusko for the daughter of the Marechal of 
Lithuania, compelled him to quit Poland. He proceeded 
to the United States, where he served with distinction as an 
Aide-de-Camp under General Washington. 

He returned to Europe, and the Dict of Poland, which 
stood in need of so brave a defender of the national inde- 
pendence, appointed him a Major General. Kosciusko did 
not disappoint the hopes of his compatriots. During the 
war of 1792, he, with four thousand men, defended a _ post 
which he had fortified in the sp.ce of twenty-four hours, and 
which was attacked by a corps d’arwee of sixteen thousand 
Russians, After a battle of six hours, near Dabienka, he 
retreated almost without loss. But it did not depend on him 
to avert the destiny which awaited his country. Peace yas 
B 2 
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signed, and Poland was reduced to a ridge of territory. Kos- 
ciusko having retired from the service, went to fix his resi- 
dence at Leipsig. 

Poland, in spite of her weakness, still continued to struggle 
with ber enemies. Koscinsko was solicited once more to 
take wp arms in the cause of his countrymen, a duty which 
he was easily prevailed on to fulfil. Lospired by his assistance, 
several of the most ardent republicans rose in insurrection in 
1794, before they had adopted the necessary measures tor 
maintaining the war. Kosciusko published an energetic 
manifesto, placed himself at the head of the insurgents, took 
Cracow, and beivg master of this second capital, he appealed 
to the Poles for the re-establishureut of the constitution of 
1791. Twenty thousand men assembled under his banners ; 
Warsaw and Wilnadeclared themselves in favour of the 
vepublican cause. He defeated twelve thousand Russians 
near Raclawitz, with a corps of four thousand men. His 
success enabied him to raise an army of fifly thousand men, 
among whom, however, ouly twenty thousand were regular, 
troops ; the remainder being peasantry armed with scythes. 
With this irregular and undisciplined asmy, he maintained 
himself against one hundied thousand enemies during a long 
campaign, The Prussians besieged Warsaw, which was 
turnished with only a few hastily constructed entrenchments, 
Kosciusko defended this position, until the diversions made 
by Dombrowski and Madalinski induced the Prussian army 
to retrograde, The Polish general was no sooner rid of the 
Prussians, than he beheld the approach of a numerous Rus- 
sian army. The instruction which be bad received from 
Washington vow proved of the most essential service to him. 
tle was, like his old general, under the necessity of assisting 
inevery department; directing the administration of the 
republic, procuring supplies of provisions, levying troops, 
superintending the payment of contributions; and lke 
Washington he was seconded in the performance of these 
numerous duties, by the coufidence and patriotism of bis 
countrymen, that is to say, by the great mass of the Poles; 
for even amidst the general enthusiasm there were several 
exumples of cowardice and treachery ; snd Kosciusko may 
perhaps be reproached for not having adopted measures for 
obliging all to contribute, even in spite oy themselves, to- 
wards the general good. 

The partisans of anarchy about this time obtained a fatal 
ascendancy io the Polish councils. King Stanislaus could 
no longer maintain a crown which had for a length of time 
been tottering on his head; he was merely a prisoner, for 
whom some slight sentimeuts of respect were entertained, 
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Kosciusko, who was invested with an equivocal authority, 
could neither repress the anarchy, nor dispense with the 
support of the anarchists. An ill-regulated government was 
therefore established, and Kosciusko resigned his dictatorial 
authority, like Cincinnatas, whom he seeined to have adopted 

as his model; be nevertheless continued to serve his country, 

by his valour. Being attached to the Rassian genera! Fersen, 

near Macriewitz, he repulsed hi:n on three successive oc- 

casions; but on the fourth att: ck ihe Polish lines were 

broken, and thrown into confusion ; Ko-ciusko, covered witi 

wounds, fell from his horse, exciaiming, “ Finis Poloniz,” 

and was made prisoner by the conquerors. This was, in 

fact, the termination of the Polish republic. Suwaroff took 

Warsaw, and an Austrian army peuetrated io Lublin. 

Ona being conducted to Russia, the brave Kosciusko 
received the highest testumonials of esteem from the Emperor 
Paul [. That Sovereign restored bim to liberty, as well as 
his companions in arms, and gave bim an estate with 1500 
serfs, a present, however, which was bat little acceptable to 
the defender of Poland. He now resolved to quit Europe, 
und having declined receiving the sum of 12.000 rubles,which 
the Emperor Paul ordered to be presented to him, he de- 
parted with his friend, the poet Niemcevitz, for London, 
from whence he embarked a second time tor America. Flav- 
ing spent afew years in the society of his old companions in 
arms, he returned to Europe in 17y8, and fixed his residence 
in France. 

Buonaparte wished to make use of the name of Kosciasko 
asa means olexciting the Poles to insurrection; bat the 
experienced and skilfal genera’ quickiy foresaw bis desigus, 
and refused to become au accomplice. Tle coatinued to 
reside on an estate which be bad purchased in the neighbours 
hood of Fontainebleau. When the war broke ont in 1805, 
new offers were made to him; and thoagh Kosciusko gave a 
decided refusal, yet bis answer was misrepresented, and pub- 


9 
lished without his knowledze. tle had no oppostunity of 
publicly discovering this fraud anu! the year 18145 but the 
truth was well known throughout Europe, and the govern- 
ment of DBuonaparte regarded Kosciusko as a suspected 
individual, When the Russians entered Campagne, in 1314, 
they learnt with astonishment that thetr old enemy was 
living peaceably in the neighbourhood, ‘Tue generals treated 
him with the highest consideration, and it is even said that 
the Emperor Alexander held a long interview with lim. No 
consideration, however, could indace Kosciusko to end tus 
days iu Poland : he went to pass the last gears af his lite in 
~witzerland. 
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He expired at Soleure on the 16th October. ‘ He lived,” 
says the Gazette deLausanne, “ in tranquil retirement, where 
he had become the object of respect and veneration, sur- 
rounded by his consoling recollections, a few faithful friends, 
and the poor to whom he proved a constant benefactor. He 
expressed a wish that the utmost simplicity might be ob- 
served at his funeral, and that his mortal remains “might be, 
borne to the grave by the poor. 

The following lines, written immediate] y on seeing an ace 
count of the death of this patriot soldier, have been trans+ 
mitted to us. 

ON THE DEATH OF KOSCIUSKO. 


To sigh forth sorrow from the heart's recess, 
O’er one we lov'd with every lovinguess, 
Is the last tribute from the mourner’s cye, 
Who weeps the parting of some kindred te ; 
Their virtues great, perchance round where they trod, 
And blest and happy in their home’s abode ; 
These, yet in circumscribed space entwin'd, 
But rarely meet man’s sympathies combin’d. 
Bat when the soul now hears the mournful knell 
On fame’s, on honour’s, frecdom’s sacred swell, 
The founts of feeling quickly all o’erflow, 
And the whole world becomes one field of woe ; 
Nations record the fall—all earth is gloom, 
And the bright naine then stamped on memory ’s tomb! 


Lo, pity largely weeps, and freedom sighs, 

For on his bier pale Kosciusko lies ; 

He, of Sarmatia, thousand tongues record, 
Who for his country raised the brightest sword. 
Can earth’s sons havea nobler, lottier aim, 
Than to inscribe the records of their fame? 

Can triumph swell a bolder note on high, 

‘Than the bright sound of immortality ? 

Can genius twine @ garland for its brow 

More fair, more glowing for the world t ayow, 
Than when the laurels of its fancy wave 

To deck the cover ing of a hero’s grave? 

The high-ton’d minstrel gave his numbers scope, 
And brightest tribute s of all heavenly hope, 
Told of thy deeds, (for ecnius woke the swell, 
tlow Kosciusko and Sarmatia fell? 
There is thy culogy,—There Ict it rest; 
And memory’s rays entwine it In cach breast ; 

While man takes freedom’s path and honour'd claim, 
Thy deeds, thy footsteps be his guide to fame ; 
And where on loftiest flight fame’s pin sons svar 
"Twill tell of Kosciusko, now no more 
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REELECTION. 


HE beginning of another year should excite us to new 
exertions, to better habits,and to wiser and steadier con- 


dact. 


REE 
Country. Schoolmasters nearly two Centuries ago. 


HE country-schoolmasters, if we trust the accounts of 
Ascham.and, Peacham, were in general many degrees 
below the pedagogue of Shakspeare in ability > tyranny aud 
ignorance appear to have been their chief characteristics : 
to such an extent, indeed, were they deficient in point of 
necessary knowledge, that Peacham (in his Compleat Gen- 
tleman, Edit. of 1634,) speaking of bad masters, declares‘ it 
is a general plague and complaint of the whole land ; for, 
for one discreet and abe teacher, you shall find twenty ig- 
norant and carelesse ; who (among so many fertile and deli- 
cate wits as England affordeth) whereas they make one 
scholler, they marre ten.” 
* * ¥ + x 
To the charges of undwe severity and defective literature, 
we must add, I am atraid, the infinitely more weighty ac- 
cusations of frequent immorality and buffoonery. Ludovicus 
Vives, who wrote just before the age of Shakspeare, asserts, 
that “ some school-masters taught Ovid’s books of love to 
their scholars, and some made expositions, and expounded 
the vices ;” and Peacham, at the close of the €ra we are 
considering, censyres, in the strongest terms, their too com- 
won levity and misconduct : * the diseases whereunto some 
of them are very subject, are humour and folly (ypat L may 
say nothing of the grosse ignorance and insufficiency ol 
many), wherebythey become ridiculous and contemptible, 
both in the schoole and abroad. Hence it comes to passe, 
that in many places, especially in ltaly, of’ all professions, 
tuat of pedanteria isheld in basest repute; the sediool-uas- 
ter almost in every comedy being brought upon the stage to 
paralell the Zani or Pantaloun. He made us goed sport iu 
that excellent comedy of Pedantius, acted in our Trinity 
Colledge in Cambriuige, and if [ be not deceived, in Prisci 
anus Vapulans, and many of our English plays. 
“© | knew one, who in winter would ordinarily, in a cold 
morning, whip his boys over, for no other purpose than to 


get himselfa‘heat. Another beat them fo: swearing, and all! 
the while he sweares himselfe with horrible oathes, he would 


forgiveany fault save that. 
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“ T had, I remémber, myselfe (neere St. Albane’s in Hert. 
fordshire, where I was born) a master, who by no entreaty 
would teach any scholler he had, farther than his father had 
learned before him; as if he had dnely learned but to read 
Eaglish, the sonne, though he were with him seven yeares, 
should goe no further; his reason was, they would then proove 
saucy rogues, and controule there fathers : yet these ave they 
that oftentimes have our hopefull gentry under their charge 
and tuition, to bring them ia science and civility.” 





ANECDOTE QF ASPANISH WIDOW. 
ta day (said a foreigner of distinction) while I was ona 


visitto her Excellency the beautiful and charming 
Duchess de Sainte P » Madame de S$ , the widow of 
an officer of the Wallcon guards, came with a petition that 
she might be admitted by her Grace to the honour of an sue 
dience. The Duchess, on receiving this message, appeared to 
hesitate on the answer she should return, which induced me 
to request that [ might be no impediment to her granting 
the interview solicited ; on which an assent was immediately 
given, and soon after the Jady appeared, dressed in the 
deepest mourning, and veiled from head to foot. This shade, 
however, she raised as, with an air of inconsolable grief, she 
approached the Duchess, aud informed her that she had 
within afew days experienced the greatest of misfortunes 
i the loss of the best of husbands ; adding, while a torrent 
of tears bathed her face, “ As you must besensible, Madame, 
nothing can be more deplorable than the situation of a poor 
viticer’s widow since the Queen and the Duke of Ripperda 
have persuaded the King to suppress their pensions, [ am 
actually i@ danger of wanting bread, unless your Excellency 
will take ComInpassion on mec, and relieve My distress by mar 
rying me to the Lieutenant-Colonel of the reyiment.” This 
petition was closed with sobs and sighs. 

“| pity you must sincerely,” replied the Duchess, but I 
am quit ata lossto uaderstand by what means L can ¢ flect 
your wishes, aud oblige the Lieutenant-Colonel io accept the 
hand you are so willing ta bestow on him.” 

“ By the easiest ia toe world, Madam,” eagerly returned 
the widow, “ you have only to order the Marquis de Spinola, 
luspector g eral, to prant ihe a formal ps riissiowrto mary 
the Licutenaut-Colonel.’ 

The Duckess thea enquired whether any attachment sub- 
sisted between ficr aud the officer with whoin she wished te 
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be united. “ Ah! Madame,” exclaimed the petitioner, 
with “great animation, “ I have long entertained for hima 
creat affection, and I have no reason to doubt that he re- 
turns it, and will speedily consent to be united to me when he 
knows it was my husband’s wish, wlio knew of my partiality, 
age Paley 
that I should marry his friend. . 
It was impossible for the Duchess to preserve her gravity 
at this artless avowal of the fair mourner’s plans and feel- 
ings; but quickly softening her laugh into a smile, she gra- 
ciously assured Madame de S—— of her willingness to 


‘ serve her; but feeling, she added that the speaking to the 


inspector-general on the subject of the widow’s wishes would 
come with more propricty from her husband than from her- 
self, she would immediately repair to his Excellency, and 
procure permission for her introduction to him, when she 
might plead her own cause, to which her eloquence could 
not fail to give due effect. Vor this purpose her Grace 
quiited the room. 

As the Duké‘de Sainte P——- was at this time confined 
witht the gout, Madame was pleased at having an oppoitu- 
nity of ‘affording him a hide amusement at the expense of the 
widow ; compensating, however, forso doing, by first obtain- 
ing a promise from her husband, that he would embrace ber 
cause. Having prepared her lord for the smiles and tears, 
and melancholy graces of the afilieted relict, the Duchess 
feturned to conduct her to Ins Exceilency, who had with bim, 
when Madame de S—— enteicd, the Minister at War, and 
another nobleman of the court. ‘The widow, after gracefully 
beuding to the Dake, repeated, with still stronger expres- 
sions of grief and agitation, the request which she had belore 
addressed to her Grace. Various questions ensued on the 
part of the Duke, the answers to which were so well seconded 
by the fine bedewed eyes of the widow, that, turning to the 
Minister of War, be requested, as a favour to himself, that 
he would forward her wishes. Tie Minister, with great goods 
hess, assured the petitioner he would instantly dispatch the 
required’ order 10 the Marquis de Spinola, and was taking his 
leave to perform this promise, when that nobleman most op- 
portunely arrived to enquire afier bis Exccllency’s health. 
‘The inspector-general was well acquainted with Madame de 
S——; but not suspecting the business which had browght 
her to the Duke’s, accosted her with compliments of condo- 
lence on the irreparable loss she had so recently sustained by 
the death of her husband, an officer for whom he expressed 
the highest esteem. This address again roused all her dis- 
tressed feelings, and she poured them forth with such 

Vou. 58. C 
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lively expression of sorrow that the Marquis de Spinola, who 
was not like the other spectators, in the secret of her teal 
feelings, was quite overpowered by his own, till the Minister 
of War seeing calm succeeding to this last burst of Jamenta- 
tion thus addressed the sympathising inspector, “ The dead 
husband, Monsieur, is no longer in question ; on the con- 
trary, the subject ynder consideration is the procuring a 
living one, through whom the disconsolate widow may be 
restored to happiness and comfort. To you she looks for ef- 
fecting this change in her present forlorn situation ; and for 
this purpose solicits your permission that she way marry the 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the regimeyt to which her deceased 
busband belonged when living.” 

The Marquis de Spinola replied, “ If the Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel solicits my consent, far be it from me to throw impe- 
diments in the way of Madame’s finding consolation for the 
death of one husband, in the arms of another.” The widow 
then hastily departed, promising to return speedily—which 
she did, and, with a gay yet modest air, presented the Mar- 
quis de Spinola a letter from the Lieutenant Colonel ; on 
reading which, that nobleman courteously praised the taste 
shown by the writer in his choice of so amiable a lady, and 
at the same time complimented her on her dexterlty in 
making an event which threatened to degrade her, the means 
of her elevation; with which compliment the fair petitioner 
appeared highly gratified. It was, indeed, a waster stroke 
on her part, in the success of which she had great reason to 
“triumph, Nor did she attempt to conceal the pride and 
pleasure with which she glowed, but with much animation 
thanked all present for the good fortune they bad joined in 
procuring her, and departed with a countenance from whence 
al] traces of grief had vanished. 

When the widow had retired, the whole party indulged in 
a heariy Jangh, and some free animadversions on ber sudden 
transitions from sorrow to joy. The Duchess compared her 
to the Ephesian matron ; but the gentlemen were more in- 
dulgent, and the Marquis de Spinola in particular, endea- 
voured to soften the indecorum of her conduct, by relating 
many instances of the correctness and amiableness with 
which she had performed al! the duties of a wife. 

The Duchess could not resist relating this adventure to the 
Queen of Spain, which created in her Majesty a curiosity 
to see the principal actress in it, and the widow was accord- 
ingly introduced. On this occasion, the Queen took a mali- 
cious pleasure in questioning her respecting ber deceased 
husband, and witnessing her theatrical display of extrava- 
gant grief, 
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SONNET TO HOPE. 
THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF A CHILD. 


Cc cheering hope! and lend thy rays 

To gild the pruspect of my future days 5 
Nor let thy influence alone descend— 

May realizement follow to the end! 

Thy glowing tints can sad despair remove, 

And bid the weary soul to look above ; 

Forget the troubles of her backward way, 

Make glad the heart, inspire the dying lay. 
Come, and irradiate my darksome view, 

Afford me prospects differént and new, 

Unlike to those which yet have marked my course ; 
Ah! shew me landscapes better, far, than worse. 
Hope be my, compass through this world of woe, 
And bid me look to Heaven, whilst here below. 


J. Conn, 


Bristol. 
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MIDNIGHT CONTEMPLATION, 


‘TT IS midnight ; but how changed the scene! 
The tempest ceased, all is serene; 
Fair Luna, with her glorious light, 
Doth @heer the solemn hour of night. 


Here, in this lonely, woudbine bower, 
I eft enjoy the midnight hour ; 

And contemplate the spacious sky, 
And wond’rous planets, fixed on high. 


Before my eyes the silver tide, 
In gentle, purling streams doth glige ; 
And sombrous woods that, in my sight, 
Add solemn grandeur to the night. 


Yon castle, and its ancient tower, 

Once famed for deeds of martial power; 
Where inighty heroes then held sway, 
Now see it sunk in rude decay. 
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Ah time! thy conquering, mighty hand, 
Spreads devastation through the land; 
Nor power, nor wealth, nor aught can save 

Vain mortals from the silent grave. 


But hark! I hear the village chinre, 

That warns me of the solemn time ; 
Adieu! thou lonely, sacred bower, 

Where I have passed the midnight hour. 


J. T. REED. 








THE WORM.—By Mr. EpmestTon. 


ENeY, vain man! the feast to day, 
The present hour will soon be past, 
‘The faded board will pass away, 

The worm will feed on thee at last. 


Quick circle round the goblet flood, 
To day the banquet brims for thee; 

‘To morrow he will pledge thy blood 
In dark, sepulchral revejry. | 


Rich are the dainties that he knows, 
From beauty’s pale lip sips the dew ; 

Diets upon her vetvet rose, ip 
And eats the heart of valour through. 


He shal] impress an icy kiss, 

Where warmer lovers vainly sighed; 
The secrets of that heart are his, 

Where never yet observer pryed. 
And, if within the sage’s brain 

Of learning past remaineth aught, 


He'll wander through ana through again, 
And trace the Jabyrinth of thought. 


Yet start not, slumbercr, he will creep, 
Lighter than feather, o’er thy breast; 
Nor mar one moment of thy sleep— 
A harniless, inoffensive guest. 


('ntelt, as time’s light shadow flies, 
Ken to thyself the change unknown ; 

‘The worm that goaws, and never dies, 
fe xists ys living breasts alone. 





TD anrenne 


Q' why should I traverse the perilous sea, 

When the soul and the s ght sleep untravelled in thee 
When the blue sparkliag waves that in triumph ride by, 
Are less brilliant, less biue, than thine own timid eye. 
And the freshness that perfumes the track where we tly, 
Has uo fragrance, no health, Fe the charm of thy sigh. 
©! how can J traverse th perilous sea, 

When I guitever. toy that gives pleasure to me 


